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THE  PICKING  AND  HANDLING  OF  PEANUTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  growth  of  the  peanut  industry  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  15  or  20  years  has  been  so  great  that  few  people  realize 
its  present  importance.  During  this  period  of  expansion  few 
changes  in  the  methods  of  handling  have  been  made  and  there  is 
now  need  for  improvement  all  along  the  line,  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  The  problem  which  confronts  the  cleaner  and  dealer 
is  to  place  upon  the  market  peanuts  that  are  clean  and  free  from 
insect  or  other  injury.  Under  the  pure-food  laws  peanuts  that  are 
weevil-cut  or  improperly  cleaned  are"  subject  to  seizure  if  offered  for 
interstate  trade.  In  the  future,  buyers  of  peanuts  will  discriminate 
against  goods  that  are  badly  broken  or  otherwise  damaged. 

While  the  primary  trouble  lies  in  the  methods  emplo3^ed  in  picldng 
peanuts  from  the  vines,  there  is  need  for  general  improvement  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  cleaner's  establishment.  Farmers  are  not 
exercising  proper  care  in  the  harvesting  and  curing  of  the  crop; 
this  results  in  placing  upon  the  market  too  great  a  percentage  of 
mildewed  and  damaged  nuts.  As  peanuts  come  from  the  farms  thej 
too  often  contain  dirt,  stems,  cotton  stubble,  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds,  rendering  necessary  a  system  of  doclring  of  weight  which 
leads  to  general  dissatisfaction.  The  machines  used  for  picking 
peanuts  from  the  vines  break  many  of  the  pods,  rendering  the  ker- 
nels or  "  peas  "  subject  to  the  ravages  of  insects  during  the  summer. 
It  is  a  well-laiown  fact  that  if  the  shell  of  a  peanut  is  not  broken 
or  cracked  the  peas  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  The  present  situa- 
tion does  not  present  any  serious  difficulties,  but  merely  shows  the 
need  of  a  general  improvement  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  in 
order  to  place  the  work  entirely  above  reproach. 

Many  of  the  growers  of  peanuts  hold  their  crop  through  the  winter 
months  and  on  into  the  summer  as  a  speculation.  Very  often  the 
farmer  does  not  have  a  suitable  place  to  store  his  peanuts  and  heavy 
losses  result  from  this  practice.  The  first  step  in  improvement  will 
be  to  provide  machinery  that  will  not  break  or  injure  the  peanuts  and 
then  to  secure  better  methods  of  storage  and  handling.  It  is  a  fact 
to  be  deplored  that  cars  and  w^arehouses  used  for  the  transportation 
and  storage  of  peanuts  are  often  not  as  clean  as  they  should  be,  and 
in  the  past  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  pre- 
venting injury  from  insects,  rats,  and  mice. 
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HARVESTING  AND  CURING  PEANUTS. 

In  the  sections  Avhere  the  bunch  peanuts  are  grown  the  work  of 
stackmg  and  curing  is  as  a  rule  quite  well  done  and  very  few  are 
damaged.  The  greatest  injury  is  found  where  the  runner  pea  is 
grown,  and  this  is  due  primarilj^  to  the  heavy  growth  of  vine,  with 
the  pods  borne  all  along  the  stems,  rendering  it  difficult  to  stack  the 
vines  without  a  part  of  the  peas  being  exposed  to  the  weather.  This 
exposure  causes  the  mildewing  of  the  pods  and  frequently  the  mold- 
ing of  the  peas,  which  may  be  avoided  by  more  careful  stacking  and 
proper  capping  of  the  stacks  with  peanut  vines  or  hay.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  farmers  pick  the  peas  from  the  vines  before  they  are 
properly  cured,  causing  them  to  mold  in  the  bags  or  in  the  storage  bins. 

PICKING  PEANUTS  FROM  THE  VINES. 

So  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  peanut  crop  was  picked  from  the  vines 
hj  hand  ver^^  little  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  breakage  of  the 
pods.  The  scarcity  of  labor  has  compelled  the  adoption  of  machin- 
ery for  picking  peanuts,  and  many  of  the  machines  have  proved  far 
from  satisfactory  in  that  they  break  the  shells. 

Peanut-picking  machines  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  Cylinder  ma- 
chines similar  to  the  ordinary  grain  thrasher  and  (2)  picking  ma- 
chines which  remove  the  peas  from  the  vines  by  means  of  a  woven- 
wire  screen.  The  cylinder  machines  break  a  large  number  of  pods 
A\'hen  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  since  the  work  of  picking  is 
paid  for  b}^  the  bag  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  machine  to  run  through  as  many  as  possible.  If  the  machines 
are  not  overfed  and  the  cylinder  is  run  at  a  speed  not  exceeding  370 
revolutions  per  minute  the  damage  will  not  be  great. 

The  picker  type  of  machine  does  not  break  any  appreciable  number 
of  pods  and  its  work  is  almost  equal  to  that  done  by  hand.  The  fault 
of  all  these  machines  is  that  they  do  not  properly  clean  the  peanuts ; 
the  manufacturers,  however,  are  now  providing  a  more  complete 
cleaning  process. 

Every  farmer  who  hires  his  peanut  crop  picked  should  see  that  the 
machine  does  proper  work,  that  the  pods  are  not  broken,  and  that  the 
peas  are  well  cleaned.  The  most  successful  operators  of  thrashers 
and  picking  machines  do  not  crowd  the  work  and  are  content  with 
turning  out  00  to  75  bags  a  day.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
peanut-picking  machinery  is  still  more  or  less  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  that  many  improvements  remain  to  be  made.  For  the 
present  the  demand  is  for  quality  of  work,  although  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  capacity  of  these  machines  should  not  be  increased. 
Considerable  breakage  of  the  pods  comes  from  trampling  upon  them 
around  the  thrasher,  and  this  can  hirgely  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 
loose  and  shattered  pods  well  cleaned  up  while  the  work  is  going  on. 
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STORAGE  OF  PEANUTS  ON"  THE  FARM. 

The  farmer's  safeguard  in  the  matter  of  the  prices  obtained  for  his 
peanuts  lies  largely  in  his  ability  to  hold  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
crop  through  the  winter  or  even  until  the  new  crop  is  partly  grown. 
Farmers  should  be  prepared  to  hold  their  crop  for  a  tim^e,  rather  than 
place  it  all  upon  the  market  during  the  autumn  m-onths  when  prices 
are  generally  at  their  lowest.  In  order  to  do  this  suitable  storage 
facilities  are  necessary. 

Frequently  the  bags  of  peanuts  are  simply  piled  in  an  open  shed 
or  in  the  barn,  where  they  are  not  properly  protected.  Occasionally 
the  bags  are  simply  stacked  upon  the  ground  in  the  field  without 
even  the  protection  of  a  canvas  cover.  A  building  for  the  storage 
of  peanuts  need  not  be  expensive,  but  may  be  constructed  of  rough 
boards  with  an  iron  roof  and  the  whole  raised  a  little  above  the 
ground  for  dryness.  All  openings  for  ventilation  should  be  screened 
to  keep  out  mice  and  rats ;  insect  injury  will  not  prove  serious  pro- 
vided the  peanuts  have  not  become  broken  in  picking  or  handling. 

In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  most  convenient  to  store  peanuts 
in  bags.  In  no  case  should  the  bags  be  piled  too  high — that  is, 
more  than  seven  courses — and  alleyways  should  be  left  every  third 
or  fourth  row.  Some  growers  follow  the  practice  of  storing  in  cribs 
or  bins,  where  the  peanuts  are  piled  loosely  until  they  are  wanted 
for  the  market,  at  which  time  they  are  bagged.  The  method  of  stor- 
age on  the  farm  matters  very  little  provided  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions are  suitable.  The  less  the  peas  are  handled  the  better  on 
account  of  the  breakage. 

STORAGE  OF  PEANUTS  IN  LARGE  WAREHOUSES. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  few  cleaners  and  warehousemen  to 
buy  up  peanuts  during  the  autumn  and  to  store  them  in  warehouses 
holding  from  20,000  to  100,000  bags  each.  Many  of  these  ware- 
houses are  cheap  frame  structures.  Eecently  some  very  fine  storage 
houses  have  been  built  for  this  purpose.  The  type  of  building  which 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  storage  of  peanuts  is  four  or  five 
stories  in  height,  with  heavy  brick  walls  and  either  concrete  or  mill 
construction  floors.  For  best  results  the  distance  between  floors 
should  be  but  10  or  11  feet.  It  has  been  found  most  economical  not 
to  pile  the  bags  so  high  that  two  men  can  not  handle  them  without 
climbing  upon  the  bags  that  are  already  placed.  Walking  over  the 
bags  is  sure  to  break  a  large  number  of  the  pods,  and  even  the  piling 
of  the  bags  to  a  great  height  will  crush  the  shells  in  the  lower  bags. 
It  is  recommended  that  occasional  alleyways  be  left  between  the 
rows  of  bags  instead  of  the  solid  method  of  piling  now  practiced. 
It  is  customary  to  have  an  elevator  near  the  entrance  to  the  ware- 
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house,  and  the  openings  between  floors  should  be  provided  with  iron 
doors  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  fumigation  of  these  peanut 
warehouses  at  least  twice  during  the  summer.  With  this  end  in  vieAv 
the  windows  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  opened  from  the 
outside;  ventilators  in  the  roof  should  be  provided  with  means  of 
closing  them  during  fumigation,  and  then  for  opening  them  to  air 
out  the  house  afterwards. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   PEANUTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  peanuts  are  broken  and  injured 
by  careless  handling.  Catching  hold  of  the  corners  of  the  bags  for 
handling  may  break  the  pods.  Jamming  the  bags  with  trucks  or 
carts  also  causes  considerable  breakage. 

A  practice  which  no  doubt  will  be  discouraged  in  the  future  is  the 
mixing  of  old  goods  vrith  new  in  shipping.  Many  farmers  hold  over 
a  few  bags  from  one  year  to  another  and  frequently  these  are  sold  for 
the  current  season's  crop  by  simply  placing  a  bag  here  and  there  in  a 
car  of  new  peanuts.  These  old  goods  are  often  damaged  and  should 
at  least  be  kept  separate  from  the  new  stock.  The  branding  of 
every  bag  with  the  name  of  the  grower  and  the  year  that  the  peanuts 
were  grown  would  solve  this  difficulty,  especially  if  required  by  law. 
The  mixing  of  old  and  new  goods  is  not  always  traceable  to  the  farm, 
but  more  often  to  the  merchant's  storehouse  where  peanuts  from  a 
large  number  of  farms  have  been  brought  together. 

THE  CLEANING  OF  PEANUTS  IN  FACTORIES. 

As  the  cars  arrive  at  the  factory  the  bags  of  peanuts  are  weighed 
and  placed  in  storage  until  wanted  for  cleaning.  As  a  rule  no  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  guard  against  broken  or  "  weevil-cut "  goods. 
It  would  be  feasible  to  provide  a  tight  room  near  the  entrance  to  the 
warehouse  into  which  the  peanuts  could  be  run  as  they  come  from 
the  car  and  given  a  fumigation  before  being  placed  in  storage  or 
cleaned.  This  would  apply  especially  to  peanuts  shipped  during  the 
summer  months,  after  "  weevil "  damage  has  begun.  It  would  not 
be  practicable  to  separate  the  broken  peanuts  from  the  perfect  ones 
as  they  come  from  the  cars  except  in  cases  where  the  breakage  is  very 
great.  All  badly  broken  stock  should  be  manufactured  early  in  the 
season  before  there  is  any  danger  of  injury. 

It  is  highly  important  that  warehouses  and  cleaning  establishments 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  everything  that  will  harbor  "  weevils." 
Screenings  and  other  refuse,  commonly  sold  for  hog  feed,  should  be 
removed  to  a  biiihling  located  some  distance  from  the  warehouses 
and  factory.  Old  bags  should  not  be  piled  in  the  factory  but  should 
be  kept  in  a  separate  building. 
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CARE  OF  SHELLED  GOODS. 

1 1  is  customary  for  the  cleaners  to  stack  the  bags  of  shelled  peanuts 
11  a  corner  of  the  factory,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  dust.  By 
diis  method  the  shelled  peanuts  are  liable  to  attack  by  insects  coming 
from  infested  stock  in  the  factory.  The  finished  goods  should  be 
-tcred  either  in  a  specially  constructed  building  or  in  a  room  tightly 
built  to  keep  out  dust.  By  this  method  it  would  also  be  possible  to 
give  these  goods  a  fumigation  before  shipment. 

Shelled  peanuts  are  subject  to  injury  from  moisture  or  from  ex- 
treme heating.  The  storage  room  should  be  dry  and  should  be  so 
located  that  the  heat  from  the  engines  or  boilers  will  not  affect  it. 
This  storage  room  for  shelled  goods  should  be  arranged  for  con- 
venience both  in  handling  the  bags  from  the  filling  machines  and  in 
loading  them  into  the  cars. 

CLEAISr  CABS. 

It  is  customary  to  reload  cars  that  have  been  emptied  of  farmers' 
stock  peanuts  with  cleaned  goods  ready  for  the  market.  Very  often 
the  cleaning  of  these  cars  is  left  to  laborers  and  the  work  is  not 
properly  done.  More  care  should  be  taken  to  sweep  these  cars  prop- 
erly and  if  they  are  infested  with  insects  they  should  be  fumigated. 

SUMMARY. 

The  difficulties  which  now  confront  the  dealers  and  handlers  of 
peanuts  are  due  largely  to  careless  methods  on  the  farms.  The 
trouble  results  mainl}^  from  the  improper  methods  of  curing  the  crop 
and  the  breakage  of  the  shells  in  thrashing.  Greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  housing  and  care  of  peanuts  after  their  removal  from 
the  vines.  This  applies  both  to  storage  on  the  farm  and  in  ware- 
•houses.  More  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  condition  of 
cars  used  for  the  shipment  of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts.  There 
are  no  serious  problems  involved,  but  a  general  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  curing  and  subsequent  handling  of  the  crop  is  needed. 

Approved  : 

James  Wilson. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  21^^  1911, 
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